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wielded great influence both with the masses and the Emperors.
Still more revered, however, were the hermits who lived in squalid
caves and the ascetics who spent their life standing on pillars.1
The Orthodox monks were not pioneers of agriculture, arts
and crafts and welfare work as were the Western monks. The
world seemed to them not worth the while to improve it. They
preferred to torture themselves in order to win a place in heaven.2
We also frequently find monks as leaders of a fanatical mob,
raging against the Government about some abstruse point of
theology. Eastern Christendom has produced an abundance of
subtle theological speculations, but no rational thought on philo-
sophical, moral and political questions such as Western scholastics
did. Worldly learning was largely disparaged as a temptation to
intellectual pride, and the Church exalted instead the humility
and charity of ignorant souls. Byzantine national pride emphas-
ized descent from the old Hellenes and, therefore, tried in the
most pedantic way to pin down language and literature to the
old classical models, ignoring the living Greek vernacular and
popular thought and feelings. This attitude was largely respons-
ible for the lack of creative genius in'literature,3 for the failure to
raise the people intellectually, and to hellenize the non-Greek
elements. Slavery persisted much longer 'than in the West,
though the Church discouraged it. The difference in the spirit
of the two Churches and civilizations is also illustrated by the
1 The Hesychists (Quietists) of Mount Athos believed that by fasting and intense
jcontemplation of their navel they could discern the light which appeared to the
Apostles at the transfiguration of Christ.   Their doctrine was declared orthodox by the
Council of Constantinople in 1341.   Cf. A. Hore, Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox
Greek Church, 1899, p. 458.
2 One of the greatest historians of the Church, Adolf von Harnack, in a compara-
tive study of the spirit of the Oriental and the Occidental Churches, comes to the
conclusion that there is a deep, unbridgeable gulf between Eastern and Western
civilization, due to the influence of their Churches.   The antagonism of the Orthodox
Christians against Western Christianity was stronger than that against Turkish
domination.    Many Patriarchs and other leading Churchmen of the Orthodox
Church have declared that Turkish domination was-a Divine blessing because it safe-
guarded Eastern Christianity against the dissolving Western spirit.   The Eastern
Churches concentrated all their efforts on the eternal Hfe beyond this world, and unlike
the Roman Church neglected the moral improvement of men in this life.   Theo-
logical thought made little progress after the sixth century.   The spirit of the Eastern
Church was quietistic, ascetic, meditative, opposed to progress and pessimistic in
regard to this world.   In the Orthodox Church survived the petrified civilization of
late Hellenism and Orientalism.   In politics this spirit wavered between the mild
anarchism and pacifism of Tolstoi and revolutionary fanaticism.   Harnack also shows
that the antagonism between Eastern and Western civilization was not a product of
racial diversities.   Cf. A. von Harnack, Aus der Friedens- wd Kriegsarbeit> 10,16,
pp. 101-40.   This view is combated with special reference to Slavic (especially
Russian) Christianity by Pawel Kopal, Das Slawentum und der deutschs Geist, 19141.
8 The most important exception is a popular epic in the vernacular on the exploits
of Digenis Akritas. Cf. on the sociological causes of the lack of creativeness, Kv
Dieterich, GeschichU der byzantinischen und neugriechischen Litttratur, 1909.